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It is immediately clear Kant considers that the theses are the
a priori contentions of rationalist cosmology, while the antitheses
represent the empiricist attack on it and also that the truth of
the theses rather than that of the antitheses is desirable both on
practical and speculative grounds. For the theses, in so far as they
are true, involve the existence both of God and of a moral capacity
in man, both of which are by implication denied by the antitheses,
and in addition they hold out the prospect of final answers being
given to the problems of natural science which equally is denied
by the antitheses, since these involve us in a series of infinite
regresses. Hence it is not to be wondered at that the rationalist
position has a wider popular appeal than the empiricist, though
this by no means implies that it is philosophically sound. Indeed,
on the strength of the Analytic it may be argued that in this
- respect empiricism has the stronger prima facie claim, in that it
adheres firmly to the established principles of sense and under-
standing and nowhere admits any argument based on the mere
ideas of entities which can never be given in experience. This
would indeed be the case if empiricism rested satisfied with the
refutation of dogmatic rationalism, but it frequently goes far
beyond this (as in the antitheses) and claims to formulate an
equally dogmatic theory of its own by denying that the ideas
which the rationalist has erroneously attempted to introduce into
natural science can possibly have any objective reference or
relevance at all.
The function of a genuine philosophy is to preserve what is true
in both views and to show how, by means of the Critical hypo-
thesis, the practical merits of rationalism can be reconciled with
the claim of empiricism that its principles are the only sound basis
for natural science. It may, however, be objected that this cannot
be done, since the cosmological problems involved are of such
difficulty that no solution of them can be attained by human
reason. This objection is invalid, and against it we may assert
that the questions concerned must be answerable since they arise
simply out of the nature of that reason and are not given to it
from some other source (which would justify the assertion that the
investigation of them is necessarily an empirical matter). They are
thus on the same plane as the problems of morals and mathematics,
to which it is evident that an answer must be given by reason,
even though in some cases that answer consists in demonstrating
that the question itself is meaningless and ought never to have